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Written for the Yout h’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO JANE.—.N2. 4. | 
My last letter closed with the breakfast table, 
did it not, dearest Jane? and now, do you not 


dicated nought, . save inertness, insensibility and 
a want of fixedness of purpose. | 

Here, my dearest Jane, was a silent, but pow-| 
Had 


erful lecture, on the improvement of time. 


you been with me, I would have pointed you to | 


one who seemed the veriest trifler in existence. 


a 3] 


He stopped before a small but decent 
dwelling, the mistress of which at once appeared 
smoothing her apron, and adjusting her Navarino. 
‘Good morning,’ said she, ‘I hope the gentle- 
man will excuse me! It’s Mr. Prichard Brown, 
I believe—” 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘I am not usually called by 


think it time to talk of other and better things? | Had he forgotten, that he possessed an immortal! that name; but can you tell me where I can ob- 
Not better eatables! for that is impossible. And} mind? that he was endowed with capacities for} tain a boy, to attend me with fishing tackle?’ 


what shall we talk about? Westfield? ’Tis a! 
pretty village, and when I saw it, it was smiling | 
in summer’s garb. Of its inhabitants? Those | 
whom I met, were intelligent and hospitable. Of 
its religious institutions? Of these, I can say 
but little, as I was not there onthe Sabbath. I 
attended a prayer-meeting, at which the village 
pastor, (whom I heard spoken of with respect 
and veneration,) presided. It must have cheered 
his heart, to see so many of his flock assembled, 
to listen to his instructions. Many of them were 
in the morning of life, and as they joined their 





usefulness? Had he forgotten the high destiny | 
of the good and faithful servant, or the doom of | 
the unfaithful, that he thus wasted, in ‘shameful | 
guise,’ the spring time of life, the seed time of 
existence? I would have pointed you to others, | 
whose conduct was the reverse of this; to one or ) 
two who interested me deeply, and who | found | 
on a slight acquaintauce, and from those who | 
knew them well, pessessed what their aia 
ances indicated, not only high mental and moral | 
worth, but that pearl of great price—religion. 
The recitations, in which I was interested, 


‘Why, Bill Jones will go, he always does; but 
i hope the ladies won’t mind my looks,—l’ve just 
bought the place and--—’ 

‘But where shall I find Bill Jones, my good 
woman?’ 

‘On the hill there, he’s got a line; but I’m just 
cleaning out, and sha’nt look so much longer.’ 

‘Very true, madam, very true, good morning.’ 

And now, Miss Jane F——, do you know the 
moral which is, or is to be, drawn from all this? 
Can you not imagine? Beware! lest I call you 
stupid, as I did myself, for not remembering 


full, clear voices, in singing a sacred song, Ij were, one in Intellectual Philosophy, (don’t be | that other people are not thinking of ws or our 


could not but hope, that they had chosen ert 
good part, which our Saviour has promised, shall | 
never be taken away. 

Shall we talk about schools, my dear Janc? | 
You will smile when [I tell you that I visited three 
of those in Westfield. Indeed in this respect, the | 
inhabitants must have thought we came to ‘ spy 
out the land.’ Mr. Davis’ Academy, is some- 
what celebrated—I believe justly so. Miss 
who accompanied me, had formerly been a pupil 
in this school, and as she was anxious to note the 
improvements, which had taken place in the 
science of teaching, we accepted an invitation, 
which was politely tendered us, to pass a day in 
the ‘Academy.’ ‘To me it would have been 
tedious, had I not, noted ‘in the book, e’en of 
my secret soul,’ many incidents, which though | 





frightened, Jane! I shall not ask you to study that | 
at present,) one in Geography, and a class in| 
French. The class in Geography made vse of a | 
pamphlet of ‘topics,’ and a skeleton of the map of | 
Asia. Upon the map, were delineated the ) 
cipal objects, yet without the name, and the 

scholar, taking the topics in her hand, pointed 


they referred. For instance, Siberia—Bounder- 
ies; these she mentioned, pointing at the same 
time to those upon the map; then rivers, moun- 
tains, &c., in the same way. When she had 
finished, her companions corrected her mistakes, 
and the next taking the wand, went on with an- 
other country. The recitation in French, was 
closed with an interchange of phrases, by the 
young ladies. With one or two, I observed ‘Je 


trifling, I could not but hope would be beneficial ) ne sais pas,’ was a favorite reply. Remember, 


to one of my young friends. 

We went in at half past 8, A. M. to hear the 
critical reading of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ by a select 
class. Two or three lines were read, and then 
such questions asked as the following, ‘ What 
figure of speech is that?’ or, ‘ What event or cus- 
tom is there referred to?’ &c. This was exceed- 
ingly interesting to me, and to those engaged, 
must have been very useful. It undoubtedly 
tends to strengthen and discipline the mind, and I 
hope, that you will very soon commence some- 
thing of this sort. Not that you are sufficiently 
advanced to take Paradise Lost, but some work 
more simple, will, I doubt not, prepare you to 
delve still deeper, in that inexhaustible mine— 
knowledge. 

At nine, the bell rang, and all assembled in the 
hall for prayers. After this, two or three classes 
went to the recitation rooms, but the greater part 
of the young ladies remained in the hall. Sev- 
eral were engaged in drawing and painting, and 
others preparing for recitation. 

While here, and when in the room, where were 
assembled the boys, and the smaller girls, I had 
full leisure to mark the different expressions of 
the human face divine. I will confess the means 
I employed, to read the countenances of so large 
a number, (more than a*hundred,) in so short a 
time. Whenever I saw an eye, riveted on the 
page of witching lore, I at once perceived that 
it beamed with intelligence, or a hand turning 
hurriedly the leaf, as if impatient at a moment’s 
delay, I saw that the face bespoke energy, and 
a spirit that would brook no obstacle’ in its high 
career. On the contrary, when I saw one star- 


dear Jane, your teachers will never listen to ‘ Je 
ne sais pas,’ with pleasure or approbation. 

In the afternoon, the school assembled in the 
hall, for reading, declamation, &c., which lasted 
for an hour, and then a part adjourned to the 
lecture-room, to hear a lecture on Optics. After 
this, the ‘Young Ladies’ Literary Society’ held 
a meeting in the hall, but in vain did I sue for 
admittance, or rather for leave to remain. Per- 
haps they fancied 


‘A chiel’s amang us takin’ notes 
And faith he’ll prent it—’ 


for although they allowed Miss , Who was a 
former member, to remain, they could not be in- 
duced to grant me the same liberty, even when 
the preceptress, who is president of the society, 
volunteered in my behalf. 

I have already talked too long of schools, and 
will only say that the other two, did not receive 
from us a particular inspection. At one I called 
for a moment, with a lady who wished to speak 
with the teacher. 
girl who interested me extremely—Sophia B ‘ 
from the Sandwich Islands. [I have not time to 
tell you what were my thoughts, when standing 
by her and speaking with her, of those islands far 
away, where her parents are still diffusing the 
gospel’s blessed light. 

Our ride to this place, was through scenes of 
woodland beauty, which had I time I would en- 
deavor to describe. One little incident, I will 
mention, for the sake of the moral drawn from it, 
by my friend Miss W. A gentleman accom- 











panied us to the outlet of ‘ green-water pond,’ or 





ing around, (as if in the hope to find one as list- 





as I chose to designate it, the Emerald Lake, 
where he intended to pursue his favorite sport of 


with a wand at the places on the map, to which ) ——= 


At the other, I saw one little ; 


concerns; that it is comparatively of little mo- 
ment, how we look, and that, let us look as we 
will, we should attend to the wants and wishes of 





others. Yours, A. D. W. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
THE NURSERY. © 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PROPHECIES, 
I suppose that few young persons are in the 
habit of reading very often from the Prophesies. 
| Indeed very few older persons, among common 
readers, are as familiar with any passages except- 
| ing a few chapters of a directly devotional char- 
, acter, as they are with other parts of the Bible. 
| Very commonly the Books of the Prophecies are 
‘regarded as a collection of mysterious sayings, 
unintelligible except to the learned reader, con- 
| taining nothing of interest or practical importance 
' to others. 

Now it is true that these books contain much 
‘that is difficult of interpretation even to the learn- 
ed reader. There are passages upon which have 
been bestowed in vain, the most careful, laborious 
research of Biblical students, for perhaps a suc- 
cession of ages. The language of the prediction, 
is in many instances extremely obscure, and dif- 
ficult of satisfactory interpretation. Taking the 
several books as a whole, there is difficulty in 
connecting the parts, so as to have a knowledge 
of the predictions and their fulfilment in regular 
succession. 
| But then all ought to know something about 
| these books, and there is much information con- 
‘cerning them, to be gained without any difliculty. 
|‘Take for example, the Book of Jeremiah, Let 
/me ask, To what events do the predictions of 
| this Prophet chiefly relate? How many years 
‘did he prophecy? Wow were these predictions 
promulgated ?—Were they proclaimed in the pub- 
lic assemblies, or were they circulated in writ- 
ing?—How were these prophecies regarded by 
the people? —What was their treatment of the 
Prophct himself? 

Perhaps you are unable to answer even these 
general questions, though you may have read 
this whole book in course with the rest of the 
Bible. If so, you will be interested in examining 
it with reference to these enquiries. Having in- 
formed yourself on these points, you will be able 
to understand any detached portions of the Book, 
you will meet with many highly interesting narra- 
‘tives of the incidents which befel the Prophet in 
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the prosecution of his mission. At one time you. 
will find him proclaiming the divine messages | 
amidst a crowded assembly in the Temple. In- 
dicnation is excited at his boldness. Soon there 
isa eeneral confusion and tumult throughout the 
house. Some insist that he is deserving of pun- 
ishment by death, and are for executing the sen- 
tence at once. Others from a regard to justice, 
or from fear of the consequences, protest against 
measures of violence. The prophet himself, with 
calm intrepidity, maintains his ground, protesting 
he had spoken by command from God; but fear- 
lessly committing his person entirely to their dis- 
posal. A controversy ensues between the scribes 
and elders, which continues. until the rescue of 
the prophet by his friends. 

At other times he is punished with imprison- 
ment. Once when in confinement he sent for his 
secretary to commit to writing his message, ard 
to read it for him upon an occasion of an assem- 
bly of the people. The circumstances attending 
the reading of this roll, and its subsequent fate; 
are highly interesting. See Jer. 25. This, and 
many similar accounts, you will find not less in- 
teresting than those of the scenes in the other 
books of the Old Testament, from which you 


receive renewed pleasure each time they are 
* 
read. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STATE PRISON—No. 2. 

The juvenile readers of this paper have not, it 
is presumed, so soon forgottsn the story of a 
young man, now in the State Prison at Charles- 
town, furnished by the Chaplain of that Institu- 
tion;—and it is hoped that it will not be suffered 
soon to escape recollection, that the cause which 
led to years of degradation and bondage and suf- 
fering, was, as he viewed it at the time, and as 
many children are in the habit of considering such 
things, hardly worthy to be regarded, except, per- 
haps, on account of immediate consequences. The 
more remote and more important results are not 
contemplated. The writer of that sketch will now 
refer to another circumstance which this young 
man mentioned, viz. the cause, which, more than 
any, and perhaps, all others, led to the commission 
of his first act of stealing. 

After running away from home a second time, 
and changing his name, as you have already been 
informed, he hired himself to two gentlemen, co- 
partners in keeping a Victualling Cellar. They 
were in want of such a boy, and for his services 
gave him good wages. They were, as he stated, 
upright and respectable men, and treated him 
with all the kindness he could wish.—For several 
months, his conduct was such as to secure their 
confidence. But at last—as in the former part of 
the story, ‘the old serpent’ met him—and that 
too, in a most tempting guise. 

He heard of the Theatre. He saw the bills, 
which, in staring capitals, set forth the wonderful 
things to be seen and enjoyed, at the Theatre. 
Tic must go once and see and hear for himself. 
Surely, there could be no harm in just going 
once. He went—and returned home more eager 
than before, to attend, what some are pleased to 
call, ‘a school of rational amusements and good 
morals.’ Ina short time, his whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in the Theatre. All his earnings were 
soon exhausted—and the clothes which he pos- 





chased a quantity of second hand clothing, which 
was quite good—and had it fitted for his use.— 
This he brought to the Cellar where he labored. 
Previously to this, his employers had missed the 
money; but from the confidence they reposed in 
him, they did not suspect him until they saw the 
clothing which he had procured.—On being ques- 
tioned where he purchased the articles, &c. and 
having mentioned the place, his employers pursued 
their inquiries, until they ascertained, to their 
full satisfaction, thatthe purchase money was that 
taken from their trunk. They stated the dis- 
coveries they had made to the boy, and he being 
charged with the theft, finally confessed it. It 
was in this dilemma, that he told his true name, 
and made known who were his parents and the 
place of their residence. His father was sent for, 
and it was when thus perilously circumstanced, as 
mentioned near the close of the last sketch, that 
his father interposed and saved him from prosecu- 
tion and a prison. 

My young readers! 


What think you of going 
to the Theatre? 


With what ease you can discov- 


es, how intimately one event stands connected 
with another!—The boy disobeyed his father. 
This led to his running away; and breaking loose 
from parental restraint. His running away led 
him to the Theatre, and the Theatre to Theft. 

In the next and last number, another circum- 
stance, embraced in the detail which the young 
man gave, will be mentioned, which the writer 
hopes may serve to warn and instruct the young, 
who are still the subjects of parental restraint and 
discipline. J. Curtis. 


From “ The News.” 
THE PENITENT WANDERER. 

Nothing, among all the trying circumstances of 
this vale of tears, is more afflictive to the parent’s 
heart than adissolute child. A virtuous son makés 
glad the father’s heart, but a profligate, wicked one 
is a continual vexation and heaviness to her that 
bore him. Sometimes, by the mercy of God, 
however, a prodigal returns to his duty and to 
his home; and the blasphemous and profane be- 
comes holy and of upright conversation. Then is 
there joy among the angels of God, as_ well 
as in the heart-broken family of which he is a 
member. I stepped into the house of my kind 
neighbor, Mr. Roberts, yesterday; and found the 
family all gathered together, while the old gentle- 
man was reading with great delight, and almost 
unbelieving heart and eyes, news from the prodi- 
gal. To make my story short, I must tell you 
that young David Roberts, then the pride and 
joy of his parents, was, some years ago, enticed 
from his father’s house by some wicked young 
men of the neighborhood, and had run with them 
at last to great excess of riot, until he had finally 
abandoned his country, as well as his home. 
Years, as I said, had now rolled away, and this 
dear son was reckoned among the lost, when yes- 


terday morning the mail brought the following 
letter: 





Canton, in China, 25th March, 1832. 

My Dear Parents:—From these ends of the 
earth I write to you, to let you know that your 
wandering son is still among the living. Ever 
since I left you I have been so filled with shame, 
that I resolved to live and die unknown, rather 
than disolose to you my condition and return to a 
father’s home. But I can maintain my resolution 











sessed were reduced to such a plight, that they 
would not answer to visit a place of amusement so 
fashionable as that of the Theatre. What then 
was tobedone? The Theatre could not be given 
up, and some clothes he must have. But where 
was the money to be had with which to purchase 
them? He knew there was money in the Trunk 
of his employers—but it was not his. Ele paused. 
But the Theatre—how could he give up that? 
This led: him to resolye—in the absence of his 
employers, he opened their trunk and stole from 


no longer; ‘‘I must arise and go unto my father, 
and say unto him, I have sinned and done evil in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son; anake me as one of thy hiredservants.” For 
years I have been roaming, by land and sea, up 
and down, through the length and breadth of the 
earth, seeking rest and finding none. I have 
found that what our old family Bible used to say of 
sin is true, ‘‘In the end it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.” The wages of sin, 
too, is death, not only in the next world, but in this 





it about twenty dollars. With this money he pur- 


—death to peace, to comfort and to hope. When 
I fled from you, I thought I would go and seek 


er, by the circumstances detailed in these sketch- | —— 


————$ — r 
——_ 


for that good thing under the sun of which Solo. 
mon speaks; but I find all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and that there is no profit in any wick. 
edness in the earth. Now when my old hear 
cries out, as it does sometimes, ‘‘ Who will show 
me any good?” my new one answers, ‘Lord 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon 
me.’’ My present intention is to take the firs 
vessel for America, where, if I may be so happy 
as still to find you in life, I will venture to prom- 
ise that I will do all that I can to cheer your 
hearts during all the days of your appointed time 
Your affectionate, wandering boy. 
Daviv Rozenrs, 
Let my young friends now take warning; ang 
if any have wandered, or began to wander from 
the path of duty to their earthly parent, or from 
the way of life and holiness in which their heay. 
only Father calls them to walk, let them return 
quickly, for the wages of sin is the vexation of 
spirit here, and death in the world to come, 
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THE REPROBATE SCHOLAR REFORMED, 
Jesus sought him when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God. [ Robinson. 

Greatly do I love to go back to the scenes of 
my youth, and to renew, as it were, the friend- 
ships I then enjoyed; and to look at the affec- 
tionate and anxious countenances of the pious 
men who sought my welfare, in connexion with 
my companions in the Sunday School, and to 
listen again, by the aid of memory, to the hol 
admonitions they uttered and the devout peti- 
tions they breathed before the throne of heaven. 
Nor do I feel less interest in thinking of many, 
both teachers and scholars, with whom I once 
associated, who have long ago left our world, 
and who, blest with the knowledge of the truth, 
and supported by those divine consolations, the 
very existence of which they learnt inthe Sunday 
School, bade defiance to the power of death, and 
rose triunphantly above the grave. Memory 
now presents before me many of these instances, 
but just now I feel disposed especially to place 
before my own view, and that of my friendly 
reader, a few facts relating to one only of these 
persons. 

My friend, of whom I now speak, was at the 
time I shall introduce him to the reader, ‘the 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow.’— 
The geod woman had committed her husband to 
the grave; piety enabled her to bear up under 
the stroke, while a deep sense of the value of the 
soul, and the necessity of religion, led her ear- 
nestly to desire the salvation of her child. He 
was now about twelve years old, acute, intelligent 
and active; but, alas! without the least disposi- 
tion to attend to the things which made for his 
peace, or to listen to the instructions imparted by 
religion and affection. He was introduced to 
the Sunday School connected with the sanctu- 
ary in which his mother worshipped, and great 
was the solicitude of his living parent for his 
welfare. 

But such is the depravity of the heart, so fruit- 
less are all efforts, merely human, to change the 
soul, and so great the power of Satan over us, 
that al] the instructions, the tears, and the prayers 
of Joseph’s best friends appeared unavailing.— 
His wicked habits strengthened, his inattention 
and his opposition to the advice given him were 
distressing; and at length his example became 
so vile and influential among the other boys, 
that it seemed impossible to continue him longer 
in the school without danger to its interests.—On 
every account his exclusion was painful, but it 
seemed absolutely necessary, and amidst the 
tears and prayers, alike of his mother and his 
best friends, the painful step was taken. 

Thus entirely freed from the restraints of his 
teachers, and rejecting all control from his mo- 

















ther, at the age of seventeen, Joseph entered 
the army. His farewell of his mother, when, 
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ordered away from his native town, was painful, 
but he soon recovered from it; and went the full 
length of his comrades in vice. He joined his regi- 
ment, threw aside his Bible; could drink, and 
swear, and laugh at religion; and, in a word, he 
meant to be happy in the ways of sin, and with- 
out God. 

But, after all, there is something in the early 
religious instruction given to youth, and an im- 
pression produced by the prayers of the pious 
on their account, which cannot be got rid of.— 
Joseph tried to dismiss certain uncomfortable 
feelings he had in the ways of sin; and he 
endeavored to forget certain lessons given him 
in the school, but his attempts were vain; the 
ower of truth was greater than his own. 

At length his regiment was called into action, 
and ordered to the siege of Flushing. He now 
saw that a soldier’s life was not all pleasure; he 
became fully conscjous of its dangers; and when 
his companions, on his right hand and on his left, 
were ushered into the eternal world, he began to 
feel his own danger, to tremble under an appre- 
hension of the wrath of the Eternal, and earnest- 
ly to supplicate the mercy of the Great Being 
against whom he had so long andso awfully sinned. 

Happy was it for Joseph, on the one liand, that 
these impressions did not prove as the morning 
cloud or the carly dew, and onthe other hand, 
that he had been taught in his early days of a Sa- 
viour, whom he now found to be all that he want- 
ed to make him happy. He sought, as a lost 
sinner, the pardon of his sins:and obtained, by 
believing in Jesus, that peace of which the unre- 
generate man knows nothing. Fromthis time his 
Bible and the throne of grace became to him in- 
valuable; nor was his grief small, when he re- 
membered the friends and instructions he once 
slighted, and constant were the efforts he made to 
regain the information he had lost. 

It will be readily believed that his letters to his 
mother were now of a most interesting character; 
nor less pleasing was one addressed to the teach- 
ers of the Sunday School. 1 well remember it 
being read some years afterwards at a public 
meeting of teachers, and the deep interest it ex- 
cited. But I am very far exceeding my limits, 
and must condense my remaining facts. 

Let it then be known, thatafter a season, a 
discharge from the army was obtained for my 
friend, and he returned home to support, in her 
old age, his widowed mother, to close her eyes 
in death, and to shed the filial tear over her grave. 
He returned to bless a succeeding race at the 
Sunday School with his instructions and his 
prayers; and to diffuse around him a deep im- 
pression of the power of Divine grace, and the 
manifold advantages of a holy example. Many 
a delightful walk have we had in company to the 
house of God; many a time have our spirits 
held joyful communion at the throne of mercy, 
and at the table of the Lord; and many a fore- 
taste have we had of the heavenly rest on which 
he has entered, and where, through grace, I hope 
to rejoin him. Years passed along, and gave in- 











creasing evidence of the stability and growth of 
his piety, while they added to his usefulness as a 
Sunday School teacher. Consumption, however, 
marked him as its victim, and at about the age of 
thirty four years he died happy in Jesus, and 
many a tear was shed over the grave of Joseph 
Smith. Pastor. 











RELIGION. 


A BIBLE AT COLLEGE. 
** His word shall not return unto him void.” 
_The Rev. Dr. Capers, in moving the Resolu- 
tion to acopt and print the Repert which was 








, read at the Anniversary Meeting of the Charles- 


ton Bible Society, on Monday night last, relat- 
ed, in the course of his addresses, as near as we 
can recollect, the following ancedote: 

A father of a family residing not far from Co- 
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Carolina College. But as he knew the influ- 
ence to which he would be exposed, he was not 
without a deep and anxious solicitude for the | 
spiritual and eternal welfare of his favorite child. | 
Fearing lest the principles of the Christian faith 
which he had cndeavored to instil into his mind, 
would be rudely aasailed, and yet trusting in the 
efficacy of that word which is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two edged sword, he 
purchased, unbeknown to his son, an elegant 
copy of the Bible, and deposited it in the bot- 
tom of his trunk, The young man entered up- 
on lis college career. The restraints of a pious 
education were soon broken off, and by an easy, 
yet rapid descent, he proceeded from specula- 
tion to doubts, and from doubts to a full denial 
of the reality of religion. After having become 
in his own estimation wiser than his father, he 
discovered one day while rummaging his trunk, 
with great surprise and indignation, the sacred 
deposit. He took it out, and while deliberating 
upon the manner in which he should treat it, he 
finally concluded that he would use it as waste 
paper on which to wipe his razor while shaving. 
Accordingly, every tinte he went to shave, he 
tore out a leaf or two of the Holy Volume, and 
converted it to the use upon which he had deter- 
mined, until in process of time nearly one half 
of the volume was destroyed. But while he 
was committing this outrage upon the richest 
gift of God to man—a word, a text, now and 
then met his eye, and was carried like a barbed 
arrow to his heart. At length one day, he hap- 
pened to hear a sermon, which brought to view 
his own character, and his exposure to the wrath 
of God, and riveted upon his mind the impres- 
sion which he had received from the last torn 
leaf of the blessed, yet insulted volume.—Then 
rushed upon his agitated thoughts a conviction 
of his guilt, and especially of that act in which 
he had desecrated the Records of Heavenly 
Truth. Had worlds been at his disposal, he 
would have given them all, could they have 
been of avail in enabling him to retrace his steps, 
and undo the sacrilegious deed, which in the fol- 
ly and pride, and wickedness of his heart, he 
had repeatedly committed. At length, however, 
he found forgiveness at the foot of the Cross.— 
The torn leaves of that sacred volume, were af- 
ter all, the leaves which served to heal his soul. 
For they led him to repose on the mercy of God, 





which is sufficient for the chief of sinners. Let 
this instance of the amazing grace of God, 
prove an encouragement to the friends of reli- 
gion to goon in their sacred work of distribu- 
ting the word of life. For it is the unchangeable 
promise of Jehovah, that his ‘‘ Word shall not 
return unto him void.” —Charlesion Observer. 











OBITUARY. 
~ From the Dublin Christian Examiner. 
A SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S DEATH-BED. 
(BY A PHYSICIAN.) 

Of all the means which a Christian world are 
using to prevent the increasing inroads of sin on 
this earth none can present more pleasing antici- 
pations of future good—none have afforded more 
gratifying proofs of its blessed influence, and of 
the divine direction and blessing—than the Scrip- 
tual instruction of youth. A doctrine taught, or 
a precept inculcated, in our youthful days, retains 
undiminished possession of our minds, and some- 
times even of our very souls, when maxims tearn- 
ed in after days, and received at the time with all 
the mature energies of conviction and of reason, 
will fade from our memories. It is the period 
when simplicity of faith in all its unadulterated 
beauty, receives Scriptural instruction unaffected 
by doubts or fears; and lessons thus received are 
not easily eradicated. Eradicated it is impossible 
they could be; the most indefatigable assailant of 
divine truth can never eradicate from the con- 
science the truths themselves, however he may 
weaken their influence for a time. There they are 
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—a witness it may be to the wavering heart, or 
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a warning to him who has deserted wisdom’s 
ways; but still truth will never leave her strong 
hold until her work is done. How often have we 
known of Sunday scholars coming under the per- 
fect influence of Scripture, years afier it has been 
learned, and, it may be, years after it was all but 
forgotten. How irequently has a single text 
stopped short the headlong career of the dissipated 
votary of pleasure, when it comes back to his 
memory with all the simple power in which it pre- 
sented itself in former days. And if such be the 
power of heavenly instruction upon the minds of 
the most unwary, what must its influence be up- 
on the willing hearer of its doctrines. Armed 
with a weapon and witha shield of heavenly fram- 
ing and of heavenly temper, they go forth in the 
midst of a perverse and crooked generation, to 
disseminate the same lessons they have received, 
and to make others partakers of the same peace. 
We have known parents arrested in their habits of 
drunkeress by the earnest expostulations of their 
little ones; and some have received, in their 
old age, the awakening truth of eternal salvation 
by hearing the repititions oftheir children. These 
are comparatively few and merely passing instan- 
ces of the usefulness of Scriptural instruction. 
Let us examine its effects ata more trying period, 
and under more trying circumstances, 

R. M. had long been the prime favorite of 
several children with an old widowed father. Of- 
ten have I seen the poor old man smile upon his 
son, and with the deepest expressions which a 
heart full of real enjoyment could give utterance 
to, tell of his duty, his kindness, and his devoted 
affection. But there were traces of mortality 
about the lad, which the beloved affection of his 
father prevented his seeing, yet which told that 
this world had long since despaired of retaining 
him here; for God had marked him for his own, 
and that speedily. His pale, emaciated form and 
countenance were lighted with a lustre which 
came from a purer and a brighter light, and his 
every motion, act, and word, told that God was 
with him. It was no wonder that his father loved 
him, for all that knew him did so. 

It was long since he had left attending the Sun- 
day school, where he ever was the last to reply, 
but the best to answer. Humble and unpretend- 
ing, he loved to see others answer, when he was 
silent; yet what child in the school could speak 
when he opened his lips? His health now pre- 
vented his attendance at school. He stayed to 
read to his father at home, and to tell of that Jesus 
whom to know was indeed to him eternal life, and 
whom to love was his delight and his joy. 

One evening, returning home from the school, 
I met a friend, who requested that I would go 
and see if poor Robert was dying, as he heard 
that he was nearly gone. Grieve I could not for 
such a child; but fecl I did, and deeply too; yet 
why it is hard to say. There is something so 
melancholy and so awful about a separation of 
this kind from those one loves or esteems, that, be 
it grief, or what it may, the heart {cels sadly op- 
pressed, even at the moment when we ought to 
experience the fullest enjoyment. 

When I entered his room, he was fast asleep, 
and, before I could prevent her, his cousin, a 
young woman lately come to the house, awoke 
him. He looked at me, as I was standing by his 
bed-side, and appeared not to know me, as his 
sight failed him. My voice, however, he instant- 
ly discovered. 

** Well, Robert, how are you? ” 

‘* Happy Sir, very happy.” 

*¢ How are you in body??’ 

‘** Very weak, sir—going fast? ”’ 

‘*Do you really believe that you are dying now, 
Robert? ” 

“Oh, yes! I should be very glad to die.” 

‘* Have you no fears at all at the idea of death?” 


** None, sir—not one! Death has lost all his 
terrors for me! ” 


‘* How, my boy?” 








** The sting of death is sin, and the strength of 
sin is the law, but thanks be to God who giveth 
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us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

‘* Have you no wish to live?” 

‘No sir; all things in this world are fleeting 
and transitory?” 

‘* Now, Robert, you are perfectly sensible you 
are dying; a few short hours will usher you into 
that world whence there can be no return—once 
there, you must remain forever. You have had 
no trouble or sorrow in this life as yet. Have 
you no lingering wish, no thought that it would 
be better to return again to this world, ere you 
go away, and be no more seen?” 

‘* No, sir—not the least. ‘I have fought the 
good fight of faith; I have finished my course. 
Henceforth there is a crown laid up for me.’ I 
am ready to be offered.” 

‘* And in the world you shall have tribulation,” 
I replied. 

‘* Yes,” said he, raising himself on his arm, as 
if for a mighty effort, and looking me in the face, 
he added, ‘* Be of good cheer, 1 have overcome 
the world!’? He sunk back onthe bed, and never 
spoke again.” 





MISCELLANY. 


TWO STRINGS TO OUR BOW. 

** Weill, Llodge,”’ said a smart looking London- 
er to a plain cottager who was on his way home 
from church, ‘‘so you are trudging home, after 
taking the benefit of the fine balmy breezes in the 
country this morning.” ‘‘ Sir,” said the man, ‘I 
have not been strolling about this sacred morn- 


ing, Wasting my time in idleness and neglect of 


religion: but [ have been at the house of God, to 
worship him, and hear his preached word.” ‘‘Ah! 
what then you are one of those simpletons, that, 
in these country places, are weak enough to be- 
lieve the Bible? Believe me, my man, that book 
is nothing but a pack of nonsense; and none but 
weak and ignorant people now think it true.”— 
‘Well, Mr. Stranger, but do you know that, ig- 
norant as we country people are, we like to have 
two strings to our bow.” ‘‘'T'wo strings to your 
bow!—what do you mean by that?” ‘*Why sir, 
I mean, that to belicve the Bible and act up to it, 
is like having two strings to one’s bow; for if it is 
not true, I shall be the better man for living accord- 
ing to it; and so it will be for my good in this 
life—that is one string: and if it should be true, 
it will be better for me in the next life, that is an- 
other string: and a pretty strong one itis. But sir, 
if you disbelieve the Bible, and on that account 
do not live as it requires, you have not one string 
to your bow. 


geie = B ; 
you?’ This plain appeal silenced the coxcomb, 
and made him feel, it is hoped, that he was not quite 
so wisc as he had supposed. 


GOOD RULES AND MAXIMS, 
Given by a Schoolmaster to his Pupils. 


1. When incompany the conversation turns on an 
absent person, and you are called to express an opinion, 
always faney that very person is standing silent behind 
you,looking over your shoulder, and listening attentive- 

| y to what you say. You will then speak prudently, 
md with due regard to his character. : 

2. As faras possible when you come to be your own 
| masters, avoid contracting debts. Try to do without 
« very thing you cannot pay for; and when prudence 
r equires the contracting of a debt, be punctual to the 
ds ay in paying it. Your affairs willthen never get into 
¢ onfusion. You will always know exactly how you 
stand with the world. 

3. Seta high value on your word in all things. Be 
sm are you never make a promise that you are not moral- 
k ," certain of being able to perform. The highest com- 
1)\iment your neighbours ean bestow on you will be to 
, say, “ His word is as good as his bond. You may place 

- implicit faith in what he says.” 
4, Always be ready to do an act of kindness when 
~you can do it consistently with all your other obliga- 
tions. And always do it cheerfully, gladly, without a 
wry face or an apology. But let those you oblige see 
.and feel that you take delight in serving them. This 
will make you many friends—many who will be eyer 
ready to oblige you in turn. 





And oh! if its tremendous threats | 
prove true, oh think! what then, sir, will become of 
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5. Ifyou receive an injury, sleep at least twelve 
hours soundly before you make up your mind in what 
manner to treatit. ‘Then palliate itas much as you 
can, and reflect well on what course willbe at once 
most honorable, humane, and advantageous, in re- 
gard to it, ‘Thus you will stand a good chance of act- 
ing wisely. 

6. Choose your company among men of virtue, regu- 
lar habits, and sense, so that your own character, hab- 
its, and manners may be formed in a good model. 
‘This will save you much trouble, and redound in the 
end greatly to your advantage.—Salem Obesrver, 





How To KNOW WHETHER WE HAVE BAD HEARTS. 


You may know what sort of hearts you have by see- 
ing what is your conduct, ‘Those who have holy hearts, 
love to talk about God, Christ, his kingdom, heaven, 
and angels, and other good subjects. ‘To have such 
a talk they often meet each other. Now if you dislike 
to converse with them about serious things, and if you 
try to make them talk about something else besides 
these things, you show the same spirit which the man 
had who was possessed of the devil, and said “ Let 
us alone.” If your heart felt any love towards God, 
you would like very much to talk about holy subjects. 
Good people love to study and understand the Bible, 
and to think of its truth when they have done read- 
ing it. If you neglect reading it from day to day—if 
you do not try to get an insight into the meaning of 
it, or if after you have read it, you do not think over 
what you have read, what a cold wicked heart you 
must have! 

How unlike David! The word of God was swecter 
to himthan honey or the honeycomb; and he medi- 
tated upon it in the night. If you had any love for 
God or his authority, you would not treat his Bible 
in this manner. Holy people find great delight in 
praying. ‘The Psalmist and others who are men- 
tioned in the Bible, prayed several times in the day. 
Good men, women and children love to go into their 
closet and to thank God for his mercies and to confess 
theiz sins and seek forgiveness. Now if you do not 
these things, your heart must be very bad; and it must 
be changed, or you cannot expect to go to heaven. 





Inpustry.—Man must have occupation, or be mise- 
rable. ‘Toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of 
health and enjoyment. The very necessity which 
overcomes our natural sloth is a blessing. The world 
does not contain a briar or a thorn that Divine mercy 
could have spared. We are happier with the sterili- 
ty which we can overcome by industry, than we could 
have been with spontaneous plenty and unbounded pro- 
fusion. ‘The body and the mind are improved by the 
toil that fatigues them. That toil is a thousand times 
rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows. Its enjoy- 
ments are peculiar. No wealth can purchase them— 
no indolence can taste them.—They flow only from the 
exertions which they repay. 





Times or Worsuie.—W hen we in this country [Scot- 
land] are commencing the religious services of the first 
day of the week, our Christian brethren in the East 
Indies, who live under avery different meridian, have 
finished theirs ; those in Russia, Poland, Greece, Pal- 
estine, and on the banks of the Caspian Sica have per- 
formed one-half of the religious worship °» instrue- 
tions ; and those in New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
Land have retired to rest at the close of thei Sabbath. 
On the other hand, our friends in the West India 
Islands, and in America, at the close of our worship, 
are only about to commence the public instructions of 
the Christian Sabbath.— Dick. 





Menta Beauty.—The transient charms of external 
beauty may for a time enchant the youthful lover; the maid- 
en may gaze with rapture on the manly form; but nothing 
short of intrinsic merit can prove the existence of continued 
love. Mental worth alone can support the possessor 
against the attacks of fate or fortune; and afford him a per- 
manent delight, when the passions are impotent & disgusting. 





POETRY. 





NINTH BIRTH DAY. 
Thy life, my child, is spared to see 
Another natal day— 
And heaven’s tender smile on thee 
Still gladdens all thy way. 
No sickness has disturbed thy rest, 
Through all the year gone by; 
No grief has pierced thy shielded breast, 
No sorrow dimmed thine eye. 
Death has not come near thee to tear 
Fond trusting hearts from thine; 
Parental love with watchful care 
Still o’er thy path doth shine, 


But ah! since God has blest thee so, 
Why wilt thou disobey, 

When he commands thee not to go 
In paths where sinners stray? 


How many, many times hast thou 
Turned from the God of truth, 
While he has said, ‘Remember now 

Thy Maker in thy youth.’ 
Perhaps the thought, ‘I shall not die 
Till I’ve to manhood grown,’ 
Has caused the sin to multiply— 
Thy Maker to disown, 


But listen to the kind advice 
Of one who loves thee well, 

And early make the Lord thy choice, 
Nor walk the road to hell. 


Then should’st thou live till o’er thy head 
The hoary hairs shall grow, 

Life’s setting sun around thy bed 
A sacred peace shall throw. 


But ah! before a another year 
Thy soul may take its flight; 

And where, dear child, would’st thou appear, 
if thou this call should’st slight? 


Come then, O come, and early taste 
How good the portion is, 
Of those who seek the promised rest 
In realms of endless bliss. 
December 25th, 1832. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN. 
Great God, look down upon our band, 
And hear our fervent prayer; 
With bended knee and lifted hands, 
Thy praises we declare. 
Bless all the scholars in ous school, 
And make us good and kind; 
May we observe thy golden rule, 
And love with heart and mind. 
The God who made both earth and heaven, 
The stars and moon and sun, 
We praise thee for thy mercies given, 
And love thine only Son. 
Lord, make us all to be sincere, 
To read thy Bible more, 











When trouble comes, we need not fear; 
If help we do implore. 





[From the New-England Magazine for January.} 
THE LOST KITE. 

«« My kite! my kite! [ve lost my kite! 
Oh! when I saw the steady flight 
With which she gained her lofty height, 
How could I know, that, letting go 
That naughty string, would bring so low 
My pretty, buoyant, darling kite, 
To pass forever out of sight? 
*¢ A purple cloud was sailing by, 
With silver borders, o’er the sky; 
I thought, it seemed to come so nigh, 
I'd let my kite go up and light 
Upon its fringe so soft and bright, 
To see how noble, high and proud 
She’d look while riding on a cloud! 


«¢ As near her shining mark she drew, 

I clapped my hands—the line slipped through 
My silly fingers—and she flew, 

Away! away ! in airy play, 

Right over where the water lay! 

She veered and fluttered, swung and gave 
A plunge ! then vanished with the wave! 
«‘[ never more shall want to look 

On that false cloud, or on the brook; 

Nor e’er to feel the breeze that took 

My dearest joy, thus to destroy, 

The pastime of your happy boy! 

My kite! my kite! how sad to think 

She soared so high, so soon to sink !” 
‘*Be this,”? the mother said, and smiled, 
**A lesson to you, simple child! 

And when by fancies vain and wild 

As that which cost the kite that’s lost, 
Thy busy brain again is crossed; 

Of shining vapor then beware, 

Nor place thy joys on fickle air? 

4¢T have a darling treasure, too, 

*T hat sometimes would, by slipping through 











My guardian hands, the way pursue, 
,¥rom which more tight, than thou, thy kite, 
] bold my jewel, new and bright, 
I, ‘st he should stray without a guide, " 
To drown my hopes in sorrow’s tide !” H.F.G- 






Sexecconea 

















